GATEWAY   TO   GREATNESS
little practices and beliefs and in the pulling down of an old house
here and there.   But a measure of common sense must be per-
mitted to intrude as well; many of the customs indulged in were
definitely harmful and led to tragedy.    One may quote in this
connection a few of the fantastic practices resorted to by women
on the eve of child-birth.   Portuguese village women in that
condition have been known to get up in the middle of the night
when expecting a difficult delivery and to have gone to a bridge
over a river accompanied by male acquaintances other than their
husbands.   At midnight they drew water from  the river and
solemnly awaited the oncoming of the first male stranger.   He
was then asked (and at times compelled) to dip his fingers in the
water and to make the sign of the cross on the bared womb. Cases
of this " pre-natal " baptism of a child were not common, but they
did occur and have been recorded.    Yet another fantastic practice
was to drink wine into which had been placed minute pieces of
red thread as the hour of birth drew near.   Difficult delivery has
also been " relieved    or " assisted " by nine virgins ringing nine
peals on the church bell.   The conditions were that the virgins
had all to be named Mary and that the bell-rope should be held
with their teeth when the peals were rung.   A husband, in some
districts, would likewise assist his wife by putting his hat on her
head during delivery, while another palliative lay in the lifting and
turning over of a church-roof tile.    One can understand and"
appreciate the fear in the minds of those credulous country-women
who, in the absence of anything even remotely approaching a
national medical service, seemed to have had only two  other
alternatives : death or an eleventh-hour approach to a witch-doctor.
Village lore in Portugal seems to have been related to all manner
of things : to cats and other animals, to oxen, to the fertilising
properties of water, to the colour red, to the sun, the moon and
the stars, and to the all-important events of birth, marriage and
death.   Even common or garden saliva and garlic had " magic "
properties.   It was a practice at one time to put saliva and ashes
on the mouth of a child suffering from impetigo, but impetigo
is a dirty disease and can only be checked and prevented by clean
petsonal habits.   Similarly, quinine is a more effective remedy for
fever than a prescription of water gathered from seven different
(and, probably, dirty) springs.
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